Interview with Chuck Pratt, Dornan’s in Moose, Wyoming, 2 p.m. Sept. 14, 
1994 

Stormy day. 

Tape One, Side A: 

Pratt: My perspective, compared to the beginnings of climbing school, is 
very recent. I didn’t even get out here to the Tetons until 1968. And then 
I didn’t start guiding until ten years after that. So I just saw the very tail 
end of that period when Glenn still owned it before he sold it to the new 
boys. But, I think what might be relevant to what you are doing is how my 
attitude changed through meeting Glenn, because we come from the 
“golden age." The media have called it the golden age. At the time, we 
were not aware that it was the golden age. We were just a bunch of dirt 
bags sitting around during those climbs in Yosemite. And i definitely don’t 
remember sitting around the dinner table every night congratulating each 
other, ‘Isn’t it great to be living in the Golden Age.?’ We didn’t know. It 
had its problems, and it wasn’t always that golden to us. 

Jean: What is the time period that was considered the golden age, then. 

Pratt: I would guess that its probably the decade of the 60s, maybe late 
50s to the end of the 60s. The decade there when camping was free, 
climbing was dangerous, and sex was safe - what little there was of it. 

Jean: I thought there was a lot of it in the 60s. 

Pratt: But not in the climbing world. Not in Yosemite. 

Jean: Why is that? 

Pratt: Why is what? 

Jean: Why wasn’t there so much of it in Yosemite in the climbing world? 
Pratt: Sex? Because there were very few women climbers in those days. 


Jean: Were there groupies? 
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Pratt: If there were, I didn’t have any. 

Jean: You guys were a little too golden, I think. 

Pratt: Maybe we were a little too golden. 

Jean: A little too in the middle of the golden age. And so really the golden 
age of climbing focuses on Yosemite. Because I want to hear how Glenn 
changed your attitude, but I want to hear... 

Pratt: Well, in those days I started.climbing when I was 18, which was 
young for those days. Now with the gyms and everything they take their 
kids out and start em out on the rocks at age 10, 8 whatever. So, I didn’t 
know much. I got interested in climbing - I’d always been interested in 
climbing, since I was 6 years old, when everyone is a natural climber 
anyway. You’ve seen the little kids on the rock. They love to climb things. 
They are always natural scramblers. They are not afraid of heights. They 
just climb rocks and trees and everything else. And I guess I just never 
grew up. I was always wanting to climb things. And it wasn’t until the 
family moved back to California from the Northwest that I was able to get 
to Yosemite and discover that. 


Jean: Give me times here. Where in the Northwest and how old were you? 

Pratt: Oh, the family lived in the Northwest for about ten years. Five 
years in Portland, and five years in what then was a very small town in 
Washington called Bellingham. 

Jean: I didn’t know you were from the Northwest. 

Pratt: Yeah, well, people ask me where I’m from and I don’t know what to 
say, because we also lived in Montana, and Utah, and California. We moved 
around a lot. 


Jean: Why? 

Pratt: My father was a theater manager. And he worked for a chain of 
movie houses. In those days there were chains of movie houses. And it 
was almost like being in the military. Every couple of years there was an 
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automatic transfer. And we just kept moving from one assignment to 
another. 
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Jean: Movie theaters? 

Pratt: Mm hmm. I saw a lot of movies. 

Jean: You got in free? 

Pratt: I got in free. Not only did I get in free in the theater that my father 
managed, but any theater in town. All the kids, the managers got together 
and said all the kids can get in free to each other’s, even though they were 
competitors, we got in free. So I probably saw almost every movie made 
in hollywood. 

Jean: Interesting. Do you think that affected your idea of what you could 
do? 

Pratt: It might have, because one of the films I saw was called The White 
Tower, which was based on a novel by James Ramsey Ullman. And it still, 
in my mind, remains the only realistic, more or less accurate depiction of 
climbing. People were actually belaying correctly and using the right 
terms. And it sort of caught my interest then in those days. I thought 
well that might be something I might want to do. Besides that, there was 
an actress in it by the name of Alida Valli. I was ten years old. 

Jean: Who? 

Pratt: Alida Valli. Have you ever seen The Third Man? The movie The 
Third Man? 

Jean: No. 

Pratt: Well, if you ever get a chance - its a great film. Well, she was in it 
and I think she was probably, as an image for a young male to look at on 
the screen, was probably the first female to actually kick in the old 
hormones and testosterone. I thought, wow, you know, this isn’t bad. I 
can just learn how to climb mountains and I’ll meet somebody like that. 

So, uh, but we finally wound up back in California and then in highschool ... 
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Jean: So you started out in California. 

Pratt: Yeah. I was born in Los Angeles. And we moved very soon after 
that. And we didn’t get back to California until 1955. Then I actually had 
access to some sort of climbing in the Sierra Club. 

Jean: how old were you then? 

Pratt: I was 15. But the Sierra club had a chapter in the bay area. I would 
on weekends go out and practice. They taught climbing at some of the 
local boulder, outcrops in the city. And uh, a friend of mine I met in 
highschool was interested in climbing so I had somebody else who was 
interested. Which was important. And thats sort of how I started out. 

Jean: So not many people were doing it at that point. 

Pratt: No, no. Not that many. We were aware because of Summit 
Magazine, which must have been maybe the earliest magazine that anybody 
started to cover climbing. But then it seemed to be this isolated little 
pockets of climbing going on throughout America but with very little 
communication. We knew there were climbers in Boulder. There were 
climber in Seattle. There were climbers in New York and there were 
climbers in the Bay area. But we didn’t talk to each other. Nobody 
travelled. And there was very little communication. 

Jean: Did you know anything about the climbers here? 

Pratt: Only through rumors and stories. 

Jean: What were the rumors? 

Pratt: Well I, finally kind of settled in Yosemite and decided that would 
be my life. All of my life and the rest of my life. 

Jean: And how old were you when you did that? 

Pratt: 18. 

Jean: I have to say, I admire people who figure that out so early. I’m still 
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trying to figure out what I want to do. 

Pratt: Well, this friend that I met in highschool was more mountaineering, 
mountaineering inclined, and the first trip that we went on was to climb 
some peak. Some snow-covered peak somewhere around Lake Tahoe. And 
uh, at that point I really hadn’t had any kind of direct experience about 
this difference between mountaineering and rock climbing. I just wanted 
to climb. So we went out there and we were caught in a storm and had to 
spend the night in a snow cave that we dug. And I was lying there on my 
back with inadequate clothing with the roof that kept melting all night 
long so this drop of water - the Chinese water torture. No many how, I 
didn’t have enough room to move my head out of the way. I could turn this 
cheek and that cheek. I was cold. I got no sleep. So then I thought, well 
maybe this climbing isn’t for me. Maybe its not what I wanted to do. But 
he was nice and decided that the next time we went out for the weekend. — 
this is still in highschool — that we’d go to Yosemite. 

Jean: And he was in highschool too. One of you could drive, obviously. 

Pratt: Yeah. We could both drive. So we went to Yosemite one weekend 
and I didn’t even have to do anything. I didn’t even have to touch the rock. 

I took one look at it and said, okay, why didn’t we do this from the start. 
Why did we have to go dig through snow and make caves and the like and be 
cold and miserable. 

Jean: So this has been a theme for you since you were 18. 

Pratt: Yes it has. And maybe if my first, or earliest experiences in the 
mountains had been a little more positive and comfortable, my whole life 
might be different. But, I took one look at Yosemite, and said, ‘Yeah. This 
is what I’m gonna do.’ I went through the next 15 — i haven’t really 
figured it out. 15 seasons? 15 summers? From that time, which was at 
the very end of the 50s, 58, throughout the 60s. I just stayed in Yosemite. 

I would go to Yosemite and stay eight or nine months out of the year. And 
just stay there and that was it. 

Jean: So, at this time did you learn all of your mechanical stuff? Glenn 
thinks that you are really one up on people because you know all this stuff 
about mechanics. Did that just happen consciously, or do you just like to 
tinker, ? 
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Pratt: What do you mean? 

Jean: Well, Glenn Exum, one of the things he says is that he really tries to 
encourage people to have a second option. One of the things he said about 
you when we talked is he thought it was great that you knew all about 
auto mechanics. And since then you’ve told me it was only about 
volkswagons. But, did you sort of pick this skill up on the side at this 
point? Or ... 

Pratt: No, no. What happened was, I would get a junker car from the 
wrecking yard or buy a used car from somebody. Even in highschool, when 
I was supposed to have been interested in cars, as a male growing up in 
America in the 50s, I detested them. I hated cars and everything that they 
stood for. And all I wanted was something that I could depend on enough 
to drive it back and forth to wherever i was going. And when it burned out 
or blew up or exploded, fine. I’d leave it on the side of the road and then 
get another one. Another junker. I never cared enough about cars until I 
got this one. And then I started to care. I said, well all right, for this one 
I’ll learn something. And I had it in Mexico about the first year that i 
found it, and it was the best car I’d had up to that point. It always started 
right away. It didn’t go oohooh, oohooh, oohooh, and finally kick in. It just 
started. And it worked. I thought, great, I’ve got a car I don’t have to 
worry about the rest of my life. So on a trip to Mexico one time, between 
Durango and Chihuahua. If you’ve ever been on that highway, it like 
somewhere on highway 80 in the middle of Nevada. It quit. Just quit. And 
because I knew nothing about cars, I didn’t even try to do anything. I 
didn’t even look for the problem. I just said the car is finished, this 
another one I’m going to have to abandon, and started to walk back to a 
little junction that I’d passed, because I noticed that there was a Green 
Angel parked there. Do you know the Green Angels? 

Jean: No. 

Pratt: They are a fleet of road vehicles that the Mexican government had 
then, just to assist tourists whose cars had broken down. And I’d been to 
Mexico. I’d been going there for ten years and never seen one. Never 
noticed one on any of these highways, until that day. So I walked back to 
this junction. It was just a little cafe and gas station. And the Green 
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Angel was there. We went back to my car. And, he lifted the deck lid, and 
all he did was take a little wire, the little terminal and set it back on the 
pad. It had come off. It had just vibrated off, worked itself loose 
somehow, and that was it. That was it. And I felt like an idiot. 

Jean: Had you looked at it? 

Pratt: No. I was so ignorant of cars I that time, I went no way. 

Whatever’s wrong with it I can’t figure it out or fix it, so I gotta get 
somebody who knows. Uh, but when I saw that I thought, this is 
ridiculous. So then I started to learn about it. And got to the point over 
the years where I could repair just about anything that was wrong with 
that car. Overhaul the engine, and all of that. So, I am an expert on that 
particular car. 

Jean: Well Glenn has transferred that to just auto mechanics. 

Pratt: General, no, somebody with an oldsmobile breaks down, there’s 
nothing I could do for them. 

Jean: You could transfer that skill to a Subaru, couldn’t you? 

Pratt: No. No. Nothing. The only thing I would dare work on is a 1967 
squareback, or a VW, or a van, in those years. I can understand, the 
knowledge generally applies to all of them, so I’m, not afraid to look at 
those. 

Jean: There is some transfer. 

Pratt: Yes, yes. But any other car? No way. 

Jean: Well I won’t tell him that. I’ll let him live on in his fantasy. But 
anyway you were saying that you used to climb in Yosemite for about 15 
years. Is that sort of when you did all your, your ... Well, there are two 
things you said that sort of intrigued me. One is that you said you heard 
rumors about this area. And two, that I know you sort of brought climbing 
into a whole new realm for people with the stuff that you did. 


Pratt: Well, that was not me alone. 



Jean: 


I’m sure it wasn’t. 


Pratt: Nobody did it alone. 

Jean: Well, how come you’re so famous? 

Pratt: I think thats why, perhaps the whole term Golden Age started, was 
there was a group, a number of climbers who just happened to be there at 
that time and climb together. 

Jean: You were synergistic together. You created something ... 

Pratt: Yeah, yeah. You look at the first ascent of the North Face of Half 
Dome, well that was 1957. It was ancient history than now. The first 
ascent of the Nose was a year later. It was the late 50s when there was 
this boom of big wall ... 

Jean: What were you doing before that? What did you do to lead up to 
that? 

Pratt: Well, I would start out in those days it was kind of a progression. 
You’d climb a lot of day climbs to get proficient. And then maybe you 
would climb that took one night, one bivouac, two day climbs, and do that. 
And then maybe you’d go out and risk spending two nights out, and up the 
ladder. 

Jean: So you kept pushing it. 

Pratt: It wasn’t pushing it, no. Uh, there were already so many climbs 
there, established routes, that for any new climber who was a beginner 
just starting out there were plenty of new climbs to do. Without even 
thinking about doing something new and different. There were so many 
climbs already there to do. Established by our predecessors. I kept busy 
for a couple of summers, couple of seasons, just trying to climb what was 
already there. And it wasn’t until then, after that, I thought, gee what 
about doing this? What about spending ten days on a climb. How about 
doing something on El Capitan. 

Jean: Did you name these routes? 



Pratt: No. The names, as I recall in those days, were generally, uh, they 
were physical names having to do with the climbs themselves or just 
directions. The North side of something, that had already been named 100 
years earlier. The North face of Cathedral Rock. The South side of this, 
the left side of that or the right side of such and such. 

We didn’t originate names. There were names everywhere. Just the 
geologic features. We just used the directions. It was kind of tactless 
and seedy for anyone to name something after themselves. Other people 
could do it for you. You weren’t supposed to do it ourselves. 

Jean: So you really focused on Yosemite. What did you know about here? 
[the Tetons] Was this considered easy stuff here? 

Pratt: Well, it was ... All I knew about it, and never having been here, was 
I could read about it, the guide book was there. Ortenberger’s guide book. 
And once in a while there would be these itinerant climbers who were sort 
of traveling around the country from one area to another and they would 
finally get to Yosemite having been to the Tetons and they would talk 
about the Tetons. 

Jean: So the stories transferred that way. 

Pratt: Yeah. World of mouth. Just an oral tradition that we’d have. But I 
was never interested. Because everything I’d heard about made it sound 
like that kind of mountaineering place that I’d already had such a negative 
experience with. I know what I like, I know what I like to do, and thats 
not I don’t want to walk, i don’t want to carry loads, I don’t want to be 
cold, I don’t want to lie in the snow. I don’t want to spend the night in a 
cave. I don’t want to have ice water dripping on my forehead or eyes. 

Jean: That 18-year-old experience imprinted on you. 

Pratt: It did. It must have. So I resisted going anywhere, really. I went 
to climbing areas in California. Tahquitz rock, or Joshua Tree, but I 
thought, no. This [the Tetons] is a mountain range. You need crampons and 
ice axes and parkas and equipment that I can’t afford. Why go? Why 
bother? Just don’t do it. But then, some of my friends finally went out to 
the Tetons and would come back and when we had the annual rendezvous in 



the spring in Yosemite, say, I went to the Tetons and it was wonderful. 
Jean: So who went out? 

Pratt: Well, Chouinard was always one of the early 

Jean: And was Jeff Foote? 

Pratt: Jeff Foote and Jack Turner. 

Jean: So you’ve known all of these guys that long. 

Pratt: Thirty years. Over thirty years, I must admit. And they would 
always have these Teton stories, and they would talk about the climbers 
camp in the Tetons. But no one could pry me out of Yosemite. I just 
wouldn’t do it. I just wouldn’t go. And finally the year that I did, that 
year I had some junker car that seemed to be in good enough shape that it 
might make it. And I said alright, I’m just going out and I’m going to take 
a look. I’ve heard enough. I don’t want to hear anymore. I’m going out and 
take a look. And this was 1968. And I haven’t missed a summer since. 

Jean: So then what happened out here? What took over? You sort of 
transferred summers. 

Pratt: Yes. A lot of things. I think a lot of things happened more or less 
at the same time. By then, I had climbed just about everything that I’d 
wanted to in Yosemite, and most of my friends who were climbing there 
would leave to go someplace for the hot part of the summer and I was kind 
of left alone. And that was also that period of time where Yosemite 
started to get crazed with climbers. So this was in the late 60s. The 
whole question of guiding came up. And in those days, you see, my tatty 
little life was so simple. It was incredibly simple. 

Jean: My tatty little life. 

Pratt: Well, it was. I’d wake up in the morning. And there were only three 
questions. Only three: Shall I climb today, or not? If so, what? And then, 
who will I climb with? Three questions. Nothing less. And my view of 
guides in those days, with the simple young brain that I had, was it was a 
form, guiding was a form of prostitution. Here are people taking money to 



bring unworthy people into ... 

Jean: Who wouldn’t be doing it on their own. 

Pratt: Wouldn’t be doing it on their own, just adding to the whole 
population problem, and they’re just prostitutes and there’s no way I’ll 
ever have any part of it. 

Jean: Cause you were at the time experiencing the influx of all these 
other climbers, and guides were perpetuating that. 

Pratt: Yeah see, there was a time in the media they were not interested in 
climbing at all, unless there was a dramatic enough story to report. 
Somebody getting killed. That would be on the front page. Then they 
would send somebody up to find out what happened. Somebody got killed 
climbing. Its a stupid, ridiculous sport anyway. What went wrong here? 
But nobody was interested in those days about all the positive aspects of 
climbing. They were only interested in the deaths. Accidents. But then it 
started to change. It was okay to write an article in the newspaper where 
nobody got killed. It was a successful ascent that was okay, and they 
could have a story about it. Still, they weren’t that interested in it. I 
remember many years ago when someone wrote a climbing article and 
tried to submit it to Sports Illustrated. And I haven’t seen the letter of 
rejection, but it was rejected on the basis of, in the first place, climbing 
isn’t a sport, and uh, 

Jean: Thats hilarious. Wouldn’t you love to get ahold of that letter? 

Pratt: Ha, ha, ha. I would, I would. That was ... 

Jean: Look at all the magazines that there are, just focusing on climbing. 

Pratt: And Jeff Foote, one year, decided that we’d all had enough of these 
really hateful winter jobs, to try to support our habit. 

Jean: What did you do? 

Pratt: Oh I worked for a number of winters at the ski hut in Berkeley, 
which is one of the climbing stores there. And I worked in the rental 
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department. 

Jean: Do you ski? 

Pratt: No. And then I got the impression then that what a weird sport 
skiing is. Here is someone who doesn’t ski. Who hates the cold and 
doesn’t like snow, renting skis to all of these people who are coming in. 
And I’m talking to them like some sort of expert. What size shoes to wear 
and how you fit the bindings, and what kind of clothing to take, and get 
away with it. I thought, wow, thats a bullshit sport, isn’t it? So I never 
got interested in it. Well I did that for a few years. We’d all find some 
odd jobs. 

Jean: And Jeff and Jack and Yvon all would do this? you were cohorts. 

Pratt: Yeah. Jeff worked at the ski hut for a while. The ski hut supported 
a number of bay area climbers during the winter. Steve Roper. Jeff Foote. 
But Jeff decided one week that, maybe its time, since there are so many 
climbers here now and its become established and accepted and 
respectable as a sport — this was late 60s, mid 60s — that he thought 
maybe it was time for a school in Yosemite. So we would have some kind 
of legitimate winter job. 

Jean: That kind of went against your grain. 

Pratt: It did. I said Jeff, what you are trying to set up a Brothel, is what 
you are trying to do. But ultimately I went along with it because, you 
know, even as a prostitute its still better than the jobs I’ve been getting. 
And if I recall, you might want to get ahold of Jeff, but in those days, 
you’ve got to understand the animosity that existed between the climbing 
community such as it was, and everybody else. I’m talking about the Curry 
company and the park Service. The concessionaires and the park. 

Jean: Although simultaneously here, Glenn was doing all he could to 
create a good relationship with the park. So thats another role he played, I 
suppose. 

Pratt: Yeah, that was one of the differences that my friends would report 
to me when they came back after climbing in the Tetons, and say, hey, its 
a climbing area. Its not an outlaw activity. Its not like you are a hell’s 



angel if you are a climber. You’re accepted and its a respectable thing to 
do, and the tradition stretches back for decades. It was establish and if 
you go in there and represent yourself as a climber, you are not treated 
like a criminal, which was the way it was in Yosemite. 

Jean: Were you considered bandits or something in Yosemite? 

Pratt: Yeah, yeah. We were categorized along with criminals, hell’s 
angels. Definitely. Because the sport itself is so weird. 

Jean: Its like, whats the group of people who were up her in the 60s. 

There was an article about them in the Mountain Yodel. 

Pratt: The vulgarians. 

Jean: Yeah. The vulgarians. 

Pratt: Well, the vulgarians were sort of late-comers to Yosemite. The 
rest of us had already been there for a long time. And that was just an 
influx, a new... 

Jean: So you weren’t the vulgarians. 

Pratt: No. The vulgarians, that refers to a very specific collection of 
individuals in the Shawangunks. I don’t know how many. That was a 
different climbing group. Its like, its almost as if there were climbing 
clubs in those days and you belonged to this club or that club. And the 
vulgarians were one group. And there were the northwesterners, the 
eastern climbers, and the Colorado climbers, and California climbers and 
Northern California climbers and Southern California climbers. Just these 
little bunches before any travelling or communication was taking place. 

But we were definitely not respectable in Yosemite. 

Jean: Because of the way that you looked? Because of your lifestyle? I 
mean, would you steel food from garbage cans and stuff? 

Pratt: Oh. We’d do worse than that. One of the most reprehensible things 
that climbers did then was go into a cafeteria in Yosemite lodge, and 
instead of going through the line to buy breakfast, we’d wait until 
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somebody got up and left their breakfast half-eaten and sit down and 
finish it for em. It seemed a perfectly acceptable... 

Jean: Yvon was telling me that he learned how to get into some kind of 
employee cafeteria from the back way. Maybe with the park concession, 
the employees. 

Pratt: Yeah. We figured out ways to eat. We figured out ways to take 
showers when we were supposed to be staying at the lodge and have a key 
to the place, we could pick locks, wiggle our way through small windows 
and such. Yeah, because, well, we didn’t have any money. And everything 
you do in national parks costs money. Well, they haven’t started charging 
for parking yet but that might come. We had a budget, in a sense. We were 
living on a budget. So, if we could figure out a way to get a free breakfast 
by finishing somebody else’s, we’d do it. And of course this did not endear 
us to the concessionaire, the Curry Company at the time. The Park, as far 
as I can remember, was always on the side of the concession. They were 
there to support the concession, as far as I could tell. Whenever there 
was a conflict or controversy, you could depend on the Park to be on the 
Curry company’s side. And i don’t quite understand it because people like 
John Muir and a lot of other mountaineering pioneers in Yosemite had 
established a tradition of climbing, but for some reason it just wasn’t the 
same for us. We were too far over the line. Too far gone. Too much on the 
fringe - i don’t know what their justification would be but we were often 
harassed for things like overstaying the cap limits. Sometimes we had 
property confiscated from the campsite. There were late night “Raids” 
where they would come in and ask for ID, how long you’d been here. It 
wasn’t easy. 

Jean: They didn’t make it easy for you to stay there. They probably didn’t 
like what was happening, they didn’t know what to do about it. 

Pratt: Well they didn’t like it. And they didn’t know what to do about it. 
And there were constant complaints from the lodge. And I, now that I’m a 
little older and more mature, looking back I can understand their point of 
view. There is a ghetto over there of criminals and they come over here 
and steal showers and steel food and why do we have to have them. 

Jean: You were actually very ingenious about how to get your needs met, 
though. 
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Pratt: Mmn hmmn. We were nothing if not ingenious. 

Jean: But there weren’t very many women climbing at this point. 

Pratt: Very few. Very, very few. 

Jean: Wasn’t Royal Robbins’ wife or girlfriend climbing then, or Lee 
Ortenberger’s wife, Irene? 

Pratt: Yeah, the girlfriend. There were. In Yosemite, not very many. Very 
few women climbers. I remember in the very earliest stages there, there 
were a bunch of us who saw Joan Baez as a surrogate girlfriend. If I 
couldn’t really have a girlfriend, the next best thing was to buy Joan Baez 
records. 

Jean: Did you scoff at the kind of climbing that was going on here? 

Pratt: No, it wasn’t a question of scoffing. 

Jean: So, there wasn’t a competition or any snobbism. 

Pratt: No, no, not that I know of. At least i didn’t have any. I just 
thought, its a mountain range, its gonna be cold, its gonna be dealing with 
snow and I’m gonna have to buy an ice axe and crampons and heavy boots 
and all this bit, when I’m having such a wonderful time right here. Why 
move. Why change it. 

Jean: So, did you hear about people like Willie Unsoeld? What were the 
stories that came over. 

Pratt: Well, some of the Exum, guides, even the Exum guides that far back, 
still Dean Moore came to Yosemite and climbed there for a while. So I got 
to know a few Exum guides. Peter Lev was another one. 

Jean: You guys have all known each other that long. 

Pratt: Yes. 
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Jean: I’d say you had some job security. 

Pratt: So, I thought, well at least I’m not a total stranger. At least if i go 
to the Tetons I do know a few people. Some of the Exum Guides and some 
of my other friends who were by then coming out here every summer. And 
i’d hear all these wild stories about the climber’s camp at the Tetons and 
I missed that. The year I came was the year after it shut down. 

Jean: You mean right behind where the Exums lived? 

Pratt: Where the other rock climber’s camp was. 

Jean: That wasn’t that knoll behind the office? 

Pratt: Thats where we used to live. Thats where I lived when I first 
started to guide. 

Jean: So you lived there. 

Pratt: No. I’m talking about, I’m talking about that place in the yodeler. 
Jean: The Vulgarians. That was over by the incinerator. 

Pratt: yes, that’s the one that I’m talking about. 

Jean: At Yvon’s Lazy Ass ranch. 

Pratt: Yeah. That’s the one. And that was the Camp 4 of the Tetons. The 
Teton Tea parties, the parties period, the gathering of climbers, the 
obnoxious behavior. Sounds to me like it was just like camp four but it 
was a thousand miles away in Wyoming and all this was happening before 
finally out of Yosemite, and by the time I pried myself out of Yosemite to 
look at the Tetons, it was gone. I missed it. i missed that whole scene. 

Jean: But you had heard about it. 

Pratt: I had heard about it. 

Jean: Then you came here, and then you started coming here every summer. 



Pratt: Yes. 


C 

Jean: Is that when you met Glenn? 

Pratt: Mmmm Hmmmn. 

Jean: Is that when you started guiding? 

Pratt: No. What happened was, I still. When Jeff submitted his proposal 
to the Park, the climbing school in Yosemite. Oh yeah, Jeffs was a 
brilliant proposal. And he went through channels and found out how to do 
it and what you were supposed to do. And what it was essentially was it 
was a proposal for a concession. He wanted to have a climbing school in 
Yosemite. And turned it in. And you’d better check with him on this, 
because I’m dependent only on my memory. If my memory is correct, and 
it usually isn’t, but check with Jeff. Because I think what happened was, 
the main concession at the time, Curry Company, had almost a monopoly on 
concessions. They ran everything in the valley. And there were a couple 
of other concessions that were independent. The Chevron gas station was 
one of them. Ansel Adams studio was his own operation. But for the most 
part, Curry company ran every business there was. All the, the lodge, the 
village, the grocery store, and when a proposal was submitted for a new 
concession, they had the right of first refusal. They could say, ‘oh, we’ll 
do it. They could take it or leave it. They could say, ‘We don’t want to do 
this, its okay for them to come in here because they are not going to be 
competing or taking any money out of our income. Or they could do it 
themselves. And here they were, after all these years of animosity and 
hatred and misunderstanding and lack of communication with somebody 
who wanted to start a climbing school in Yosemite Valley. Which would 
legitimize all of this criminal activity. 

Jean: Employ you all so you wouldn’t need to break in for showers. 

Pratt: So I think what happened is, that very reluctantly, they decided 
they’d better do it themselves. If there has to be a climbing school, Curry 
Co. better do it. 

Jean: I see. But he actually had the idea and probably triggered them. In a 
way, he’s responsible for a lot more than I knew. And when was this? 
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This was in the late 60s? 


Pratt: It wasn’t in the late sixties. Early sixties. Better ask him. Mid¬ 
sixties. And I thought, “Well, yeah. If you have to be a prostitute, uh, but 
I thought, its either that, its either prostitution, or another one of these 
sickening jobs in the city. 

Jean: Another form of prostitution. 

Pratt: Right. Another form. It its going to be the lesser of two evils, I’ll 
be a guide. Cause here, in those days in my mind, there were only two 
kinds of people in the world; climbers, and assholes. 

Jean: Thats pretty limited, Chuck. 

Pratt: Pretty limited. 

Jean: There weren’t that many climbers, either. 

Pratt: There weren’t that many climbers. And some of them were 
assholes. That was my world view at the time. 

Jean: But you didn’t start guiding at Yosemite, did you? You started 
guiding here. 

Pratt: Yes. Because that proposal of Jeff’s was turned down. The Curry 
company decided to do it, and its like, which ... 

Jean: Thats like ... 

Pratt: Its like, which pimp do you work for? If I’m going to prostitute, 

I’ll work for Jeff, but I’m not going to work for the Curry Company. So 
thats how the Yosemite climbing school came into existence. The Curry 
company decided that, no matter how much we hate them. No matter how 
much we despise climbing and don’t want to deal with it, we’re gonna have 
to because if we don’t somebody else is going to do it and we can’t have 
that. So we got the Yosemite climbing school. 

Jean: And so then you came out here, and ... Or did you hang out there for a 
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while longer. 

Pratt: Oh ye while longer. I stretched it right to the end, until 
climbing,one summer, I thought, Oh no. This is getting awfully repetitive. 
I’m in a rut. What can I do here. 

Jean: How old were you then? 

Pratt I was in my 30s. I thought, why not. What am I going to do. I can 
either stay here for another summer and reclimb everything I’ve already 
climbed, or try to do something new and different. Or go to a new place. 
So I came out to the Tetons. And fortunately I had connections because I 
knew a bunch of the Exum Guides by then. Herb Swedlund, Peter Lev and 
Dean Moore. And Jim Danini. A bunch of guides who were already working 
out here. I least I know somebody. So I came out and that was the year I 
met Glenn Exum. 

Jean: That was 68? 

Pratt: 68. Here was the gentleman of such grace and integrity, that my 
rule of guides as prostitutes just dissolved. Just disappeared. I thought 
shit, I’m wrong. I must be wrong. How did this person 

Jean: Was that a moment when that occurred. Do you remember that? 

Pratt: I remember the very first time I actually met him physically. I 
managed to get a camp site at Jenny lake, which is hard enough to do. I 
got as close to the guides’ camp, just because I had friends over there. I’d 
go over, and i got dinner and we’d chat and talk and get directions on 
climbs and get recommendations on things to climbs, and just hang around 
the guide’s camp for summer. And uh, I thought, wow, there’s something 
wrong with my view here, cause Glenn Exum isn’t a prostitute. 

Jean: What was he doing when you first met him? 

Pratt: He was just running the office. It was one of the last, urn 68. But 
that was the year, this might not have any place in your story, but that 
was the year Gary Hemming killed himself. 

Jean: Oh. Right. Pete Sinclair wrote about that. 



Pratt: So that just happened to be the first year I was here. 


O 

Jean: Dark cloud. 

Pratt: And because Gary was involved with a fight with one of the Exum 
Guides, and I was at that particular party that night. But I left early 
because I could see trouble coming and I just wanted to get out of there. 
Um, and so it was the next day, the next day that I met Glenn, cause he had 
... Gary shot himself there on the Exum territory. 

Jean: Had Gary been a friend of yours? 

Pratt: I wouldn’t call him a friend. 

Jean: And acquaintance. 

Pratt: An acquaintance. An associate. We never climbed anything 
together. A bunch of us, including Gary, went to Mexico one year. But 
anyway, the whole point is, my attitude about guiding changed once I met 
Glenn. And then I started to read about it and hear more about it, about 
the guide service from the old-time guides who were still there, about 
how far back the school wen and how long they’d been doing it. [couldn’t 
understand] 1931. 

Jean: But you know, Petzoldt started even earlier. 

Pratt: Right. But he didn’t stay with it. I’m not familiar with the history 
of the Rainier Guides. 

Jean: They might actually be older. 

Pratt: Even older you think? 

Jean: Well, its a little unclear. And so I have to research that, but its a 
little unclear. There was something in climbing magazine this past year 
about someone who wrote an article saying that the Dartmouth Climbers 
were the oldest guide school. And thats not true. 

O 
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Pratt: Well, I’m sure there were clubs. When I was in college there was a 
climbing club that would give instruction. But I’m talking about full-on 
Mountain guiding. Guiding people up the peaks, up the Grand. Very 
different. Providing a service. I think, but I don’t know, if you do the 
research let me know. As far as I know, the Exum Guide Service is the 
oldest. 

Jean: Well I need to, because the Mt. Rainier people don’t know their dates, 
[then I explain what happened with this Climbing article.] 

Pratt: Yes, their might be clubs that are older. But as a guide service, 
service to the public, urn, I think the Exum Guide Service has to be the 
oldest. As far as I’m concerned, it was Glenn who created American 
Guiding on a continuous basis. I don’t know of anyone else in the country. 

Jean: He really brought integrity and stability to it, didn’t he. So what 
was it about him that immediately changed your opinion, obviously he, 
just in terms of his presence, must have provided something. 

Pratt: Just a sense that I had. That, wait a minute. This guy is not a 
scam artists, he is not a scheister. 

Jean: He’s not eating cat food. 

Pratt: He’s not a dirt-bag, either. He’s something else. He’s his own 
person. Just a minute. I’m going to have to rethink my attitude here. 
Because up until then when I thought of climbers and when I associated 
with climbers, it was a pretty homogeneous group. They were all dirt- 
bags. We were the dirt-bags, they were the assholes. We were all living 
on the fringe of poverty. 

Jean: Did you go to college? 

Pratt: Couple years. 

Jean: What did you study. 

Pratt: Physics. 

Jean: Oh wow. I’d drop out too, if I were studying physics. 
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Pratt: Thats when I started climbing seriously. It was the first year out 
of highschool, after my friend and I had done these few trips. And I was 
getting very impassioned about climbing. And I was studying physics at 
Berkeley. And I thought, wait a minute. I can do one or the other, but not 
both. I’d better choose. I’d better pick one. 

Jean: Well, you had established at 18 that you wanted to climb, so ... 

Pratt: Yeah, I already knew that, but I didn’t realize how consuming it 
could be. And besides, so much of climbing, especially rock climbing 
involves physics, anyway, I thought this is a hell of a lot more fun way to 
do physics than sit in the classroom and try to memorize formulas. So I 
dropped out. The classic sixties drop out. 

Jean: But you also enjoy writing, don’t you? 

Pratt: No. I don’t enjoy it. Do you? 

Jean: [we laugh] Well, at least you are not stupid. At least you are not a 
fool. 

Pratt: Yeah, I wouldn’t call it enjoyable. 

Jean: Yeah, its just something that you have to do. 

Pratt: No. If I were driven by the passion to write ... end of tape 
Tape two, side A: 

[thirty minutes of interview tape became jammed in my tape recorder and 
I lost it.] 

Jean: What I would like to do, I was telling you my take on why I thought 
the guides were valuable in terms of helping the climbers achieve their 
other goals. 

Pratt: Yeah, cause if you take a look at all the winter activities people do, 
whether its going to the Himalayas or alaska or South America that 
enables us to do, and I think anyone whose a climber wondering way back 
then in high school when you have to think about career decisions, you 
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have to think well, is there anyway to make a living at this? Yeah. One 
way is to become such an acrobat, which you get photographed and put on 
the cover of climbing magazines. That is not available to the majority of 
climbers. Thats one way, Olympic level climbing. But thats not an option. 
Whats next? Well maybe I can write something or take some photographs. 
There are a lot of magazines out there now that accept articles and 
photographs, but as a life-long, year-round profession, can i make a living 
at that? No. Or, I can become a guide. The options there even are still 
pretty limited, if you don’t become a guide for a particular school. You can 
become a Rainier Guide and Exum Guide or Yosemite Guide, but how do you 
get to be a guide in those places? You can’t just walk in and call yourself 
a guide. Thats what the AMGA claims they can do. Take a course, $1,000 
bucks, and then you get a patch on here that says you are certified and 
thats bullshit. Total bullshit. But they think thats the way it ought to be 
done, and thats the way they’re doing it. And I’m asked constantly. How 
do you get to become a guide. What happened. How does it happen? 

Jean: Who asks you that? 

Pratt: Sometimes its just people in class. You know. How do you get here. 
I know how I got here. How did you get here? I know a read a brochure and 
called a phone number and sent in a deposit and I’m here. How did you get 
here? 

Jean: Its also an awesome responsible. 

Pratt: I know. Live and death. Same responsibility as a heart surgeon. 

Except we don’t get paid as much. So I have to say, well in the first place 

a climbed for 15 years. A certain kind of climbing and certain level of 
climbing. I had met a lot of climber and just gotten to know them. I had a 
reputation even before I approached ... I didn’t approach them. They came 
to me. I was sitting around. The furthest thing from my mind was to go to 

Glenn. Glenn, could I work for a day. Would you hire me for a day, I want 

to try this out. It took Dean Moore to come and get me, before I’d even try 
it, on impulse. Thats how it happens. And just by chance he knew where I 
was, where I was staying and he came and got me. Said we need another 
guide today, you want to give it a shot. They had to get somebody. Either 
that or they had to turn somebody away. So I tried it. And the rest is 
history. 
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Jean: The other thing I wanted to go into, I wanted to talk about the 
difference between the mountaineering and the guiding. 

[Pratt digresses.] 

Jean: What did you think about Pete Sinclair’s book? 

Pratt: Yeah, I think it was true in general. Since none of us could afford 
to travel, and I suspect it was the same for most climbers in that area, 
whether is was the Shawangunks, the Tetons, or Yosemite. Nobody had a 
car. We didn’t have bus money. Couldn’t fly anywhere. So we’d save 
enough money to get to our favorite rocks, hang out there, and didn’t talk 
to each other. Except occasionally through summit magazine. So I think it 
was the same for everybody, all the climbers across the country in those 
days. Its too bad there wasn’t some rich roving journalist to go around 
from area to area and try to bring these people together a little bit and 
say, hey, you know, its not just you, this little pocket here in camp four. 
There is also another “gang” out here in the Tetons and another gang 
called the vulgarians out in New York. 

Jean: You didn’t compete did you? In terms of achievements? 

Pratt: No. Oh, there was a competitive spirit, sure, probably everywhere. 
An interesting case. There was a climber from Colorado called Harvey T. 
Carver who came to Yosemite one year, I believe in the late 50s, and 
climbed around there a little bit, or tried to climb. He returned to 
Colorado and sent a letter, infamous letter. If you can find someone who 
has a complete collection of Summit magazine, right from in the very 
beginning, I think it was 56, 57, 58. Wrote a letter to summit complaining 
about, I think if I got the quote right, he complained about the lack of 
established routes in Yosemite. And by even then, late fifties, there were 
so many established routes in Yosemite, this guy sounded like a total 
moron. What was he talking about. And it turned out what he meant by an 
established route was the way he would do one was to place pitons for 
anchors and protection, leave everything in, so that the next group could 
follow the route, could find it. They’d know where to go and the anchors 
would be there. And it was just the tradition in Yosemite that you took all 
this stuff out because its so expensive, you couldn’t leave it behind in the 
rock. It took too many of them, to climb something like El Capitan. So, at 
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the beginning there was this little California/Colorado thing. That 
started it. And Californians thought, oh climbers from Colorado really do 
have their heads up their asses, don’t they. And Colorado climbers 
thought, God those people are arrogant, aren’t they. Elitist/ arrogant. 

Jean: That really is too bad. 

Pratt: It is to bad that there wasn’t more positive communication in those 
early days rather than misunderstanding of regional traditions. So it goes. 

Jean: In a way I could see how if you were in Yosemite and you were doing 
all these big walls, and here the approaches are so long. I can see how 
some people there might look here and say oh well thats totally different. 
Even some of the gradings on the climbs here are easier than in some other 
places because people were comparing them with Yosemite. 

Pratt: Well, I remember in those years when I first started climbing, 
coming into contact with other climbers. There was, in my mind anyway, 
and immediate separation between mountaineers and rock climbers. They 
didn’t necessarily have a high regard for each other. The rock climbers 
attitude toward mountaineers was, oh they are just a bunch of old duffers 
and all they can do is trudge up snow slopes. Can’t climb anything hard. 
They are just into carrying a lot of weight up some slope. And the 
mountaineers attitude toward rock climbers was, oh jesus. 

Who are these nerd-ball gymnasts who have absolutely no appreciation for 
the mountains. Don’t like the mountains. Why are they here. What are 
they doing. What do they think they are doing. 

Jean: So even here in the sixties, you were considered a nerd-ball 
gymnast? 

Pratt: Nobody ever said that to me, but people make their choices. When I 
had my choice, compared to my first experience in the mountains. 

Compared to my first experience in Yosemite, I made my choice. And, just 
as, even today, and it always surprises me. A client or anyone that I’m 
climbing with, I try to put the two roads, explain the two paths as fairly 
as I can, without revealing my own prejudice. If you don’t like to walk a 
long ways with a load and camp out and spend the night out under the stars 
and get up high, and all that, then maybe you ought to just try to go to the 



city of rocks. Go to Devil’s Tower and Joshua Tree and see if that is what 
you like. But if you like to get up high, if you like to be back in the 
mountains and experience altitude and a little bit of weather the stuff 
that goes along with mountaineering then try that. And it always 
surprises me, because of my own bias, that people might choose the 
mountains. Its like I will never understand why anyone on earth doesn’t 
like shrimp. I like it, therefore why doesn’t everybody. 

Jean: I have to say that sometimes I feel a little guilty that I don’t do the 
multi-things. But I love going to even a gym and practicing the moves, 
because I feel like its a combination between playing chess and dancing. 
And that in and of itself is enjoyable. So you have no problem with sport 
climbing today, or has the attitude changed? 

Pratt: All the attitudes have changed everywhere, in everything. But it 
doesn’t bother me. Its like the two guys that I was guiding up Devil’s 
Tower over Labor Day weekend. There were two of them, young hulks. 

Gym trained. Not much out of doors experience. One of them was okay. I 
mean they were both good. So strong, so powerful, they could just 
overpower any problem. Except for one of them. The other guy had enough 
natural ability and instinct to climb every problem that was there. The 
other guy, if he couldn’t overpower it, if he couldn’t get past the problem 
with sheer muscle, he’d just grab the rope and pull. He didn’t want to 
bother with finesse or technique or learning a particular kind of crack. “I 
want to get to the top, and I’m going to use my arms to get there.” So, 
this is weird here, I don’t know what to do. Hold the rope, I’m coming up. 
So I think one of the things you learn in a gym, you know. Build upper body. 
Its all upper body. Its all the same. You go to any gym in American, and 
its all the same problem. Reach up. Pin some dinky little fingertip hold. 
Pull up. If you have the bicep to hold yourself there than you can reach up 
and get another one. 

Jean: Well, actually, for someone like me, the gym frees me to not have to 
be with my boyfriend, I mean dependent on somebody who is a much better 
climber than I am, to climb. What I mean is, I can go with Tom Turiano’s 
girlfriend Nancy, and she and I go and we do our thing there and we get 
stronger. And we don’t use our strength and the main thing, but because 
our bodies are built a certain way we get stronger enough, and we build 
confidence. So then we go out and do something like that move on Baxter’s 
- the last pitch and the first move - I know what I’m capable of doing. But 



I don’t rely on my strength, but for me I use the gym to sort of ... 

Pratt: Oh no. I have no problem with the gym. Its fun, I’ve never been to 
one. I keep wanting to go down to this one, cause I know its fun and I 
know its good exercise. 

Jean: But you have to see it as that. Fun and exercise. 

Pratt: Cause we get more and more, as you ought to know cause you work 
in the office. People call on the phone and say I want to climb the Grand 
and i don’t need classes, I’ve been in the gym for six months. 

Jean: Exactly. 

Pratt: People don’t understand that its not immediately transferable. 
They’ve climbed in the gym for six months it doesn’t mean you can climb 
the Grand Teton. And some of them get irate. Some of them really 
complain. “I don’t need a basic class. I’ve been climbing, and I try to 
explain, you have not been climbing. You’ve been exercising in the 
gymnasium. Why don’t you lift weights. It’ll do you just as much good. 

Jean: Well, that’s actually why I do it. Its more fun than lifting weights. 

Pratt: Once in a while I’m so gratified. Somebody comes in. They’ve been 
in the gym - and usually and older person, mature, wise, intelligent — and 
they say well I’ve been going to the gym but I’ve never been up high and 
don’t know much. But for every one of them there are ten others who say 


Jean: So you have to deal with those people in the class, too. I bet that 
would be difficult to have people in the class who say they already know 
everything. 

Pratt: Yeah. Thats pretty rare. In fact one of the things I find gratifying, 
especially about basic school - most of the guides don’t like basic school. 
That is my favorite. 

Jean: Do you feel like you are turning people on to the sport. 
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Pratt: Well, as you know, we get people with high-stress jobs on vacation. 
CEOs, surgeons, lawyers. People who are responsible for lives or money. 
And they like to come out here because they find it relaxing, because they 
can’t think about anything else. They have to shove it all aside, can’t 
worry about whats going on at the office, can’t worry about whats goingon 
in the operating room. They have to focus and think about what is 
happening right now, in front of their eyes, and do it right, or get killed. 
They can understand that. They can relate. 

Jean: Death. Mistake = death. 

Pratt: Death over here, life here. Death. Life. Real simple. No problem, 
folks. So all these people who may be used to playing god everyday of 
their lives, are all too willing to surrender that to this little old gerbil 
who may be an expert in the field. You do what I say, or somebody’s gonna 
get killed and it might be you. I don’t care what you do in real life. You 
are going to go climbing today, and you are going to have to focus. You are 
going to have to learn this knot, or go rent a canoe. I don’t care. Its very 
simple. 

Jean: Well you are, I’ve heard, really good at those classes. 

Pratt: I like em. I like basic school. 

Jean: What about intermediate. 

Pratt: I like them. But by the time people go through the progression, 
basic school is just kind of a fun day for everybody. You can relax, take 
time, you can make jokes. But by the time they sign up for intermediate, 
then you know they are serious. And you have to take it more seriously. 

Tape two, side B: 

Pratt: They are on their way to the Grand. For me, its just a barrel of 
laughs. I love em. 

[we discuss my appearance on Good Morning America] 

Jean: [discussing glenn] I think the reason he was so important, even 
though he wasn’t a good climber, is he was a leader to people who were. 
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Pratt: I never paid too much attention to it until I started working here. I 
knew Exum guides. I knew there was a place called the Exum Guide 
service. I knew where they were. And before I met him again, I thought 
you know thats not something I want to have much to do with. It was a 
conflict for me to have close friends who were Exum Guides. Jesus, you 
guys. Whores. Until I met Glenn. And that just made all the difference. 
One of the very first things that one of the guides told me that very first 
summer when I tried it out - I think it was Peter Lev - the first thing 
you’ve got to learn. I hadn’t even done anything. I hadn’t even been in the 
office yet. First thing you’ve got to know and accept is that guiding is not 
climbing. And it took a little while for that to sink in, but after I was a 
guide for a while I realized what he was saying. It was, you know, the 
things you do on your own, if you’re just with one of your buddies, the 
chances you might take when its just you and your gerbil on the end of the 
rope, thats one thing, but its not guiding. Guiding is making decisions and 
being responsible for all these poor people who have lesser knowledge, we 
have superior knowledge, I think I’d have to put it these days, thats the 
legal term. We have superior knowledge of all of these factors. The 
weather. Conditions on the mountain. When you are guiding and have 
people that you are responsible for in your care, you don’t climb the way 
you would if you were on your own. You’re guiding now, not climbing. 

First thing I heard. I thought, well, okay, no problem. But the more I 
started working as a guide, the more I realized the truth of it, and thats 
the way it is. You can not take the same risks and make the same gamble, 
if you have people in your care, than if you are with some hot shot who 
wants to go for it, despite the lightening, or the ice, or the incoming 
storm or the cold weather. 

And thats I think one thing that the AMGA misses. You can’t learn that 
through a course. You can’t pay $1,000 for a two-week course and learn 
how to make those judgments. How do you learn that? Bruce Brossman, 
who is the director of the yosemite climbing school, according to Al. I’m 
quoting a different, a second source, got involved with this controversy of 
the AMGA, and Bruce said, according to Al, that he is perfectly willing to 
accept guides from any established guide service, whether its Exum 
guides, or Jackson Mountain Guides or Rainier, or anywhere else, to come 
in and guide at Yosemite. No problem. Just kind of check in with them, let 
him know that its happening and its fine. But he said he went on to say, 
because he knows that the schools, the long established schools, are 
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qualified, period. Even if its their first time, all they have to do is open a 
guide book, read the description and they can guide somebody up there. But 
he will not accept a certification from the AMGA. Someone who goes in 
and says, I just got qualified, I just took a course. And here is my patch to 
prove it. Sorry. If you insist on guiding here I’ll just turn you in to the 
park service. You are an outlaw. You’re criminal. You can’t guide here. 

And I think thats right. This is the problem that uh, not just Exum but a 
lot of the other old, established schools have had with this organization. 
They don’t want us. They refuse to recognize that we should be the basis 
of anything called the American Mountain Guides Association. We’re off 
the subject again. 

Jean: What I wanted to ask you about was Glenn’s significance in terms of 
what happened with American Mountaineering, and then the Guide Service, 
the development of American Mountaineering. How do you view him? 

Pratt: This is my perspective. Limited. It is too terribly limited. Cause, 
from the year I started climbing anything, I was immediately oriented to 
rock climbing in Yosemite valley. And I didn’t care, or wasn’t oriented, to 
what was going on anywhere else. 

Jean: Which is not surprising for someone that age to be focused on 
something like that. 

Pratt: I was 18. I didn’t even know where Alaska was. So I found my 
little niche and then to be embroiled in this. Another sideline here that 
has to do with journalistic approaches to mountaineering. One year, I 
don’t remember the year late fifties, maybe 59. Singing out was not 
required by the park service. Once in a while we sign out in case we’d be 
in a place that got noticed, so tourists wouldn’t go waiving for help and 
screaming. But one day we had signed out for something, were walking out 
of the office, when someone stopped us and he was a reporter from 
national geographic. And his assignment, the exact year isn’t important, 

58, 59. National Geographic had decided they were going to do if not an 
entire issue, at least a big part of one issue on mountaineering in North 
American. Thats what he explained to us, I’m from National Geographic 
and I’m going to write the article of North American mountaineering. And 
we said what do you mean you. And he said, yeah, me. So one person is 
going to cover North American Mountaineering, and he says yeah, and I got 
one day to do Yosemite. I said forget it. Just forget it, cause you can’t do 



it. I don’t care how good you are or how efficient, or if you get no sleep 
for the next 108 hours, forget it. And it never did come out. somebody 
back there on the editorial board realized. 

[we discuss this theme a bit longer] 

Pratt: The world, the media, whatever, didn’t think much was happening in 
Yosemite. Cause everyone was so quiet about it. Things were happening in 
Alaska and the Himalayas, but Yosemite? A dead issue. Barren ground. 
Nothing was going on there. Unless someone got killed. Then its a news 
story. I remember not only the back of the old Sports illustrated 
rejection of a climbing article, because it wasn’t a sport, but even the 
American Alpine club journal would not accept articles on rock climbing 
for a long time. 

Jean: When did that change? 

Pratt: It changed about early sixties. Then they were almost forced to 
realize that they may not like it. They may not approve of it. But it is 
going on and enough people do care about it that i guess we have to 
recognize it somehow. 

Jean: I wonder if this area served as a transition point, because you’ve 
got the long approached, but you’ve got these rock climbs. 

Pratt: Yeah. Anything in alaska automatic was acceptable. Because thats 
a mountain. Gonna be a mountain. Its not a rock wall. Its a mountain. Its 
gonna have snow on it. 

Jean: Do you recognize the transition? Do you remember when it started 
to change? Did you actually start to notice things. 

Pratt: I remember, I think it was about 1965 in Yosemite, I noticed there 
just seemed to be a whole lot more people camping in camp four who 
called themselves climbers. Looked like climbers, so I assumed they 
were. But all of a sudden that particular season, we would plunder into 
camp four, have our rendezvous in the spring and say, oh, how are you, how 
was your winter. It sucked. Well so did mine. Well now we are back 
where we belong doing what we love. About 65, there were a whole bunch 
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of new faces in there. I thought, I wonder how they ever found out about 
it. And in 66 there was a big group of British climbers who came over, 
who were the dirtbags in their country, but that year for some reason a 
bunch of em got enough money to fly, so flew to, wherever they flew to, I 
guess New York, and then ... 

Jean: Did they win the lottery or something? Probably their government 
got together and provided a fund. 

Pratt: Maybe. But from then on, that was 66, a year later, and from then 
on its just been flooded. Every year I’ve been back, its flooded. You ever 
been to camp IV? 

Jean: I’ve never been to Yosemite. 

Pratt: Jean. Bad girl. Well if you go, there is an interesting thing you 
should take note of. That is, walk anywhere in the campground and go up 
to one of those posts driven in the ground that marks the boundary of the 
campground. Very clearly. Camp boundary. And walk around that entire 
perimeter of where those posts are. And then continue to walk uphill all 
the way until you intercept a big major trail that used to be the boundary 
in the golden age when we were all living there. And the area available in 
those days was ten times greater than it is now. The park service kept 
shrinking the boundary, making less and less room available for the 
climbers, so that they could say, these climbers are a problem. Its 
overcrowded. They condensed the area. They shrunk it from what it used 
to be. Because in the golden age, what was golden was that we had all 
this space. We could pick a rock, a place to throw out this sleeping pad 
and say, okay this is my spot for the summer. And that was it, but not 
now. But by shrinking it and making it more concentrated was easier for 
them to control. Because you have to pay now. They have to collect 
money. Its part of the camping was free thing. 

[we discuss groupies. There were no groupies in the golden age, later, 
when rock climbers became famous through photographs and film, there 
were groupies.] 

Jean: So you could be pure about what you were doing. There were really 
no distractions. 
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Pratt: Yeah. Not through intent. That is just the way the real world was. 
There were no women around interested in this. You could once in a while, 
you know, what do we have to offer. I’d go over to the cafeteria, or the 
restaurant or the bar at night and say, You want to go climbing tomorrow? 
They’d say, Are you crazy? Climbing is crazy. I don’t want to go, no. The 
answer is no. 

Jean: Have you known a lot of people who have died? I mean, has it been, 
have you lost a lot of your friend? 

Pratt: Not a lot of friends. A lot of people I’ve met. A lot of people I’ve 
heard about have died. Unfortunately, I’ve never been involved myself in 
any kind of fatal accident. I’ve never seen anybody killed. I’ve seen a 
couple of dead bodies after the accident. But I’ve never been directly 
involved with a fatal accident. But many, many climbers that I’ve met 
have been killed eventually. But 98 percent [pounds fist on table] Snow. 
Snow. Crevasses, avalanches. They die like flies if they are going to take 
the risk climbing. You know. Again. Winter mountaineering. Thats mainly 
stupidity rather than that fatalistic attitude, rather than, if I get killed 
on the snow, what the hell. 

Jean: What else was I going to ask you. No no, because it just seems that 
all the people you are talking about, are all still alive. Like Jeff and Jack 
and Yvon. 

Pratt: Oh, well, yeah, but I’m sure you’ve never heard of Dougal Haston or 
Bugs McKeeth or Mick Burke. I could make a list. A long long list of 
climbers that I’ve met. And I did spend some time with them. And they’ve 
been killed. 

Jean: And that never discouraged you. 

Pratt: No. I don’t do the things they do. I don’t cross glaciers. I don’t 
climb mountains. I don’t go ice climbing. I don’t subject myself to 
storms. I’m a wussy. I’m a yellow belly. 

Jean: You were having a hard time in June, I noticed, when the weather 
was cold. 
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Pratt: I’m just not in my element and for the people who like it, and can 
deal with it, climb. Great, you know, the Exum guide service. Just read 
the brochure. The climbers have been up Denali, they’ve been up Everest. 
They’ve been up Dablam. They been on the outer limits of mountaineering. 
Great. Its a good thing we’ve got them. Cause I can’t handle it. 

Jean: What do you think about Durrance. 

Pratt: Jack Durrance. Now there’s a man I’ve never met, but hes clearly a 
rock climbing genius. To climb the routes that he did, when he did, were 
way ahead of their time, unless I find some other routes by somebody else. 
It was amazing. 

Jean: And what’s amazing about them? 

Pratt: Well, there was an attitude that I had when i was 18, starting out, 
that anything climbed before I got there, was easy, and kind of a waste of 
time and there was no point bothering with it. and then i got on some of 
his routes, and it was meeting Glenn. It revolutionized my attitude. 

Jean: I think its great that you still stayed so open minded about stuff. I 
mean, its not like you were consciously remaining open indeed. Its just 
that when things came along, you allowed yourself to be open minded to 
them. 

Pratt: Well, if you don’t you are just going to get hammered to death, as it 
should be. Wait a minute. There is something wrong here, and its 
something wrong with me. I wish I’d met Durrance, but I missed out. You 
know, his generation was even earlier than mine by quite a bit. I’m not 
that old. 

Jean: Don’t worry. I don’t have you there. He was climbing in the 20s and 
30s. 

Pratt: yeah. And he was very good and in those days, they had ropes 
obviously and they had carabineers. And they had whatever version of 
pitons available [tape shuts off] 

Tape three Side A 
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Pratt: I’d be dead. I’d be dead. I’ve been doing this for thirty years and 
I’m not dead yet, If I want to die this is not the method I would use. Just 
get a 38 and do it. 

Jean: Its life affirming. 

Pratt: For me. It keeps me going. Its addicting and I get many, many 
students and clients throughout the year who start from zero, no interest 
and all, and they try this and its like a shot of heroin. Not that I know 
what thats like. But they are hooked. Its just, My God. There was one girl 
that I had just the other day. It was the end of the day. She could not get 
down from the adrenaline rush. She was just excited right up to the end. 
So I thought, yeah, well. I warn em. I say, “This can be addictive.” And I 
don’t know what I’d do if I wasn’t doing it in this form. 

Jean: Do you climb in Thailand? 

Pratt: No. Because I don’t have to. There is a climbing area. That I 
haven’t been to. But, I don’t want to go to a country like Thailand and 
carry around all this stuff. Ropes, gear and shoes and everything, so that 
I can spend a day or two scrabbling up some 5.11 limestone, spider- 
covered vegetated cliff somewhere, [we laugh] 

Jean: that sounds really appealing. 

Pratt: I’d rather go snorkeling. I’d rather visit a temple. I’d rather sit 
and meditate. I’d rather lie on a beach under a palm tree and eat shrimp. 

Jean: Do you meditate a lot? Are you into this sitting? This zen. 

Pratt: Not in an organized sense. But there are places you can do that, 
[explains programs] but I find I can’t do that. I don’t have the 
temperament. I’d rather just sit on the beach and do it myself, and if I’m 
doing it incorrectly, well, I’ll find out I guess in the next life or whatever. 
In the meantime, its a lot of fun. I like it. I like it over there. Its cheap. 
Its my favorite food. Its a wonderful climate. Beautiful -- 
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